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Is Speech a Problem for the High School? 


ROBERT K. SKOUGE AND GLApDys L. BORCHERS* 
University of Wisconsin 
xx 


BOUT 2000 years ago Cicero wrote, “For it is by this one gift 
A cut we are most distinguished from brute animals, that we 
converse together, and can express our thoughts by speech.”? 

It is largely this communicative ability which makes man so 
highly educable. But in spite of the fact that our educational 
techniques of necessity rest upon speech, we occasionally take the 
means of communication itself for granted and neglect to educate 
in speech. Thus, while we concern ourselves with freedom of 
speech, we do not do all within our power to guarantee effective 
speech. 

To improve speech is a major problem of our schools. This 
point of view follows naturally from the understanding that speech 
is learned by the individual. Generally his learning is such that 
by the time he enters school, he has some ideas which he wishes to 
communicate; he is able to find language for the expression of these 
ideas; he has mastered the processes of using the body to portray 
meanings; and he is capable of producing most of the necessary 
vocal sounds. During the first years of school the average boy or 
girl moves nearer mastery of each of the elements of speech and he 
comes to depend more and more upon the total speech activity as a 
means of getting what he wants. Throughout his lifetime, speech 
changes continue and with good models and effective guidance these 
changes will be in the direction of making the student more rather 
than less effective when he talks. The secondary school years are 
obviously an important period in this learning process since during 
adolescence every normal individual needs to draw on all resources 
for help in adjustment to society and environment. Among re- 
sources, none is more important than speech. 

* Mr. Skouge is a teacher of speech in The University High School; Miss Borchers 
is a professor of speech and education. 


1 Cicero on Oratory and Orators. Edited by J. S. Watson, Hinds Noble & Eldridge, 
New York. 
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The schools have the responsibility of providing a program of 
speech education which will serve each student regardless of where 
he finds himself in the mastery of the rudiments of speech. Each 
individual must be provided the opportunity to develop the best 
speech which it is possible for him to develop. Every characteristic 
which he has must be so used that it will be an asset in his daily 
contacts with his friends and neighbors, his employer or employees, 
his co-workers and other citizens in a democracy. 

Thus for each student in our high schools, we should work to- 
ward the attainment of individual speech which results from physi- 
cal inheritance, environment, and experiences. Such speech is made 
up of individualistic expressive bodily action, functional voice, 
acceptable pronunciation, communicative language, confident at- 
titude, and selected subject matter. The road to good speech for 
each high school student will differ from that of every other student 
because every boy or girl is a unique individual. 

Investigation has shown that five to ten per cent of our students 
have inferior speech to the point where they might be considered 
defective. Also some five to ten per cent of our students may be- 
come the future leaders of our democratic society. A program of 
speech training must take both of these groups into consideration— 
the students who are inferior in speech, and those who are superior 
in speech. In addition, the mass whose speech is adequate must be 
given attention. 

Speech defectives are those individuals whose speech deviates 
from the normal to such an extent that it draws attention to itself 
away from the thought, thus impeding communication. These 
students need the help of trained specialists. Their treatment may 
be considered in three parts: (1) locating the defective and analyzing 
his individual problems, (2) making corrective procedures available, 
(3) assisting the student to use improved habits in classroom and 
other life situations. 

Locating the speech defective is often through referral to the 
speech correctionist by the classroom teacher. This takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the classroom teacher gets to know the stu- 
dent and is often the first to be aware of a speech problem. How- 
ever, this method seldom locates all of the students in need of special 
attention. It is therefore wise to use some screening procedure to 
test all students in a school system. Such a program is most suc- 
cessful if conducted by a speech specialist, for the ear of the expert 
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is most likely to discover a problem or to tell serious handicaps 
from minor or temporary difficulties. 

In order to treat the student who is defective in speech, time 
must be made available for individual attention. The school should 
take this into consideration in planning programs for both teachers 
and students. The treatment provided will, of course, depend on 
the type and severity of the defect. Often the correctionist will find 
it advisable to spend a portion of his time working with the stu- 
dent, either alone or in a group of students who have similar 
problems, and a portion of the time observing the student in his 
regular classes. The trained correctionist will find a way to adjust 
his techniques to the student’s needs and the high school situation 
in which he works. 

The classroom teacher can aid this corrective program through 
other means than referral of speech problems. Most of all he can 
provide the type of classroom environment which facilitates oral 
communication by all students. It might be noted that the type of 
environment which aids the student with a speech problem usually 
aids any student in speech; the type of environment which inhibits 
the speech defective and increases his fears and tensions usually 
inhibits the so-called normal speaker. If the classroom teacher is 
able to create a cooperative atmosphere, he will be going a long 
way toward aiding the student with a speech problem. 

In addition, the classroom teacher may aid the speech defective 
by giving special help. This should be done with great care and 
generally only after consultation with the speech expert. Well- 
meaning but ill-advised help may do more harm than good. In 
some cases, the most constructive help an untrained person can pro- 
vide is to leave the problem alone and encourage the student to 
talk in spite of the defect. Problems of abnormality of speech are 
individual and complex and treatment should rest in the hands of 
the trained correctionist or with someone directed by him, just as 
problems of disease rest in the hands of the medical expert. 

More than eighty per cent of the students in a typical high school 
will fall between the two extremes (handicapped and gifted) in 
speech needs. Such students can best be directed in groups of from 
fifteen to thirty students in regular class periods. It is reasonable 
to recommend a Fundamentals Course which includes training basic 
to all speaking. Such a course should be required of every student 
and should be scheduled as early as possible. If there is a junior 
high school, this may be placed in seventh grade; if a senior high 
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school, in ninth or tenth. The sooner bad habits are discovered, 
the sooner they are likely to be changed to good habits. 

Every boy or girl in such a beginning course should be helped 
to discover his weak and strong points for speech and should know 
how to get rid of the former and retain the latter. 

Experimental studies show that this procedure is the first es- 
sential if real progress in speech improvement is to be made. The 
second essential is that improved habits be used in situations which 
have real significance for the learner. This means that conversa- 
tion, classroom speaking, discussion, debate, public speaking, read- 
ing, and acting must be combined with direct techniques for im- 
proving posture, facial expression, total bodily activity, voice, articu- 
lacion, enunciation, pronunciation, oral style, speech content and 
attitude if maximum speech improvement is to result. In short, the 
improvement of speech elements and their functioning in real life 
situations are the two essenitals in the program which makes boys 
and girls effective when they talk. Every student will make some 
progress under such a program. 

Since continuity in training is helped in fixing improved hibits, 
a second basic required course may well follow the first one, and 
after that several specialized, elective, one semester courses in public 
speaking, reading, acting, discussion, and debate, keeping in mind 
the importance of serving the great mass of high school students. 

This speech improvement for the large body of high school 
students is the concern not only of the speech teacher, but of every 
teacher with whom students come in contact. Every instructor 
can do much to establish a favorable atmosphere for speaking and 
listening. Through the acceptance of responsibility for speech by 
the classroom teacher, not only much speech improvement can re- 
sult, but the classroom teacher can add variety, interest and motiva- 
tion to the study and presentation of his own subject matter. Oral 
reports, panel discussions, demonstrations, oral explanations, listen- 
ing projects, and dramatizations are a few speech activities available 
and usable in any class. Thus speech for the average is the re- 
sponsibility of every teacher and an aid to teaching in all areas. 

American education is criticised for concerning itself with the 
average student and neglecting the exceptional. Occasionally we 
hear that our emphasis on equal treatment for all is unfair and 
undemocratic since such methods fail to provide sufficient challenge 
for the superior student to make the most of himself. In our demo- 
cratic society it is essential that we preserve freedom of speech for all 
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but it is also imperative that we continue to train leaders who will 
assume the responsibility of preserving this concept. In the area 
of speech, we have particular opportunity to appeal to the superior 
students and to provide them with tools of value in their roles of 
leadership. 

These superior students are attracted by special co-curricular or 
curricular activities. The area of discussion and debate is in itself 
a fundamental tool of democracy. Other forensic activities avail- 
able to our high school students are impromptu and extempore 
reading and speaking for school and inter-school meets as well as 
for school, church, and community clubs and organizations. The 
cultural leaders of society are equally dependent on speech tech- 
niques as a means of expression and schools have the responsibility 
of training individuals in drama and interpretation of literature. In 
addition, individuals need training in the use of modern mass media 
of communication such as radio and television if these are to be 
effective forces for good in our society. 

The title question, “‘Is Speech a Problem for the High School?” 
is thus answered in the affirmative. Speech is a problem for every 
high school, a problem for each high school teacher and student, 
just as it is a problem and concern for our entire society. 


Statistics for Schoolmen 


Km 


Only one school in every 10 makes use of field trips for pupils 
of arithmetic and mathematics. 
* * * 
The average cost of a classroom in a fire-resistive building is 
$42,000 for the country as a whole. 
* * * 
In 1940, more than 41% of adult Negroes were functionally 
illiterate (having fewer than five years of schooling). Today, that 
percentage has dropped to 29%. 


* * * 


In the next six years, the US population will grow by the 
equivalent of the present total population of Canada. 
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What about Grammar? 


WILFRED EBERHART 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
xX 


de BASIC question, of course, is this: Why teach grammar at 
all? 

Is grammar, as some educators believe, a formalistic study that 
has little or no practical value? Do any of us, after we have left 
school, find any use for the grammatical knowledge we have labor- 
iously acquired? Is there any connection between having a de- 
tailed knowledge of grammar and being able to speak or write 
correct and effective English? Are there some grammatical rules 
that would help people to decide, at a particular moment, whether 
to use me or I, was or were, good or well? Are there other phases 
of grammar that are just pedantic classifications having no bearing 
upon the actual problems that arise in using the English language 
in daily living? 

* Satisfactory answers to these questions are extremely difficult to 
come by. There have been numerous research studies of the teach- 
ing of grammar and usage, but the evidence that they have un- 
earthed is contradictory and confusing. There is even difficulty in 
determining what is meant by the term “grammar” itself in some of 
these investigations. Is an English instructor teaching grammar 
when he explains to a class the difference in meaning between 
troublesome pairs of words such as affect and effect, lie and lay, 
and sit and set? Is he teaching grammar only if he uses the terms 
transitive and intransitive in showing how verbs like lie and lay 
should be used? 

There is, of course, no one definition of grammar that is uni- 
versally acceptable, just as there is no one definition of that much 
used and abused word democracy that satisfies everyone. It is help- 
ful, however, for a reader to know what a writer is talking about. 
In the present article grammar does not mean spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, paragraphing or vocabulary work. It means, rather, 
(1) the set of principles that explain the correct use of language 
in oral or written form and (2) the description of the way words, 
phrases, and clauses are put together to form an English sentence. 
One might cite as an example of the first sort of question with which 
grammar deals the problem of whether one should say “This is be- 
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tween you and I” or “This is between you and me.” An example 
of the second kind of topic with which grammar is concerned is 
the comparison of different ways of saying the same thing: 


I saw Betty. She had been there for an hour. (Two simple 
sentences.) 

When I saw Betty, she had been there for an hour. (A single 
complex sentence.) 


Such a marking out of the territory covered by grammar may 
not help greatly in the classification of language problems that 
reside in the twilight zone between grammar and other phases of 
linguisitics, but it at least provides a general map of the territory. 

The answer to the question, “Why teach grammar?” becomes 
clearer when we reflect upon the nature of problems with which 
grammar deals. There are many pupils in our schools who have 
grown up accustomed to hearing and using ungrammatical expres- 
sions such as “we was,” “I seen,” and “them things.” Furthermore, 
all pupils, including the fortunate few who have every advantage 
of home and family background, find themselves encountering, even 
as you and I, a great many puzzling and difficult questions of usage. 
Is an expression such as “It’s me” regarded as acceptable today in 
ordinary conversation? Is it all right to say like in place of as in the 
sentence, “Do this like I do it?” Is it better to be stilted and say, 
“Whom did you see?” or ungrammatical and say, “Who did you 
see?” Is it true that usage is changing today? Is it natural and 
right to use one standard of English in talking with friends and 
another in a formal piece of writing? What makes an expression 
“correct” anyway? 

For all pupils, then, both those who habitually use illiterate 
expressions and those who speak standard English but are con- 
fronted by the problems of changing language standards, a thought- 
fully planned program of instruction in grammar and usage has 
much to offer. As Walter Lippmann once remarked, “Language is 
the chief instrument of civilized living. To give that instrument 
edge, and point, and temper is a sacred trust.” 


One can concede that the case for a consideration in the class- 
room of practical questions of correct English usage can readily be 
made. But what about the grammar of classification that is custom- 
arily made the subject of detailed study in English classes? Is this 
study of any demonstrable practical value? Do we have to learn 
that there is such a thing as an interrogative sentence before we 
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can ask a question? Can’t a three-year-old child issue commands 
and make statements even though he has never been introduced 
to the terms imperative sentence and declarative sentence? Is it 
really helpful in one’s own speech and writing to have at hand a 
working knowledge of all the intricate apparatus of grammatical 
scholarship? Why, even the terms themselves are formidable enough 
to strike terror into the heart of a ninth-grade student: subordinate 
conjunction ... predicate nominative . . . compound-complex sen- 
tence ... cardinal adjective . . . copulative verb .. . retained subject 
with a verb in the passive voice... . 

The fatal defect of most programs of study in grammar is that 
they attempt too much and, in doing so, accomplish too little. To 
paraphrase a famous remark of Winston Churchill’s, never in the 
history of education have so many done so much for so little. 

Consider for a moment what happens when an item of grammar 
like the infinitive is given a really thorough going-over by a gram- 
mar text or workbook. It is not enough for a pupil to be able to 
recognize an infinitive when he sees one and to develop a certain 
commendable wariness about using the split variety. No, he is also 
required to learn that the infinitive may be used as (a) a noun, 
(b) an adjective, and (c) an adverb, and to do certain exercises de- 
signed to impress this fact upon his memory. Nor do his problems 
end here; the analysis must be carried further. The infinitive, as 
a noun, it turns out, can be used as (a) a subject, (b) an object of 
a verb, (c) a predicate nominative, (d) an appositive, (e) an object 
of a preposition, and (f) objective complement. A number of 
sentences illustrating these functions are presented for the pupil’s 
study. In addition, it develops that the infinitive, used as an ad- 
jective, can either be used in the predicate or modify a substantive 
directly. The infinitive as an adverb—are you still listening?—can 
be used to express manner, degree, reason, result, or condition. 
When he is taken on such an academic sleighride, the pupil of 
course falls off the sleigh as it rounds the first turn. 

Nor is the preceding example a farfetched one. Almost every- 
where one turns in the study of grammar the process of classification 
and subclassification has been carried so far that the average pupil 
finds himself lost in a maze of meaningless technicalities. All gram- 
mar texts list and define, of course, the eight parts of speech, and it 
is well that they do so, for there are certain peculiar usage problems 
related to each of the eight. But grammar texts never stop with 
building up a clear conception of each part of speech and of the 
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ways in which it can be used correctly and effectively. Ah, no—it 
seems that there are nouns and nouns. Some are abstract and some 
are concrete. With respect to gender, there are nouns that can be 
classified as masculine, feminine, neuter, and common. (In the 
study of French there is some point to the study of gender, since the 
masculine nouns take le and the feminine Ja; in English there is 
none, since the single article the is used with all genders.) With 
respect to its syntax or construction, the noun can be used in no 
fewer than thirteen different ways, ranging from the cognate ob- 
ject and objective complement to the adverbial objective and the 
subject of the infinitive. Such elaborate analysis is meaningless 
nonsense, inasmuch as there is no distinction whatever between the 
form of a noun used in the nominative case and the form used in 
the objective. In Latin, agricola is nominative and agricolam is 
accusative; in English, it’s farmer either way, and the grammatical 
problem of the choice between alternative forms is simply non- 
existent. 

There is a great need, obviously, for some agreement among 
English teachers, textbook authors, and curriculum makers as to 
the minimum amount of grammar that would be genuinely help- 
ful to pupils, in their school days and in their later lives, in dealing 
with problems of correct English usage. It is impossible in an 
article of the present length to explore this problem thoroughly, 
but it should be pointed out that a relatively small number of 
grammatical principles are the ones that most people who are sensi- 
tive to language find themselves using to check the correctness of 
their own English usage. The following are the major principles 
which, if understood thoroughly by pupils, would probably be 
found to be of lifelong value to them: 

1. The verb must agree with its subject in number. Value: in 


dealing with such problems as we were or we was, it doesn’t or it 
don’t. 

2. As a predicate, the past tense of an irregular verb never takes 
a helping verb; the past participle always takes a helping verb. 
Value: in dealing with such problems as J saw or I seen, I have gone 
or I have went. 

3. A single negative word should be used to express a negative 
idea. Value: in dealing with such problems as J can hardly or I 
can’t hardly. 

4. A pronoun used as the subject of a verb or as the predicate 
nominative must be in the nominative case; a pronoun used as the 
object of a verb or preposition must be in the objective case. Value: 
in dealing with such problems as he and I were or him and me were 
and between you and me or between you and I. 
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5. The pronoun them is used independently, never to modify a 
noun. Value: in dealing with the problem of those things or them 
things. 

6. The adjective should be used only to modify a noun or pro- 
noun; the adverb should be used only to modify a verb, adjective, 
or other adverb. Value: in dealing with such problems as it runs 
well or it runs good and I feel bad or I feel badly. 


In addition to these major principles there are certain other 
problems that undoubtedly should be studied, at least with some 
groups of pupils. One might note especially the agreement of the 
pronoun with its antecedent; the use of the relative pronoun which 
to refer to things; the avoidance of illiterate forms such as hisself 
and ourn; the distinction between its and it’s and their and there; 
the placement of J when two or more are mentioned; the use of 
this and that with kind and sort; the use of the comparative degree 
of adjectives when two items are compared; the correct use of 
troublesome pairs of words such as between and among, like and as, 
due to and because of; the formation of the possessive and plural 
forms of nouns and pronouns. 

The folly of accepting grammatical principles as absolutes will 
probably need to be mentioned to pupils. Ji’s me, for example, 
is becoming more and more widely accepted as good English. A 
reputable high school with a good English department has a loco- 
motive yell that goes, “South High! That’s Us!”. Other rules, too, 
have the flexibility that common sense demands. No one would 
say, “Everybody was here, but he has all gone.” Sometimes every- 
body must be regarded as a plural, regardless of what textbooks say. 

Another problem should be noted, even if briefly. Pupils at 
all levels have trouble with sentence structure. To what extent 
should one teach grammar in dealing with faulty sentences? In 
one college class in education (very well known to the writer, since 
it is his own), certain students, in writing papers on the learning 
process, got off some sentences that can only be referred to as beauts. 
Among them were these bits of deathless prose: 

Teachers can help students most if he knows the best way to 

learn. 

Having a real goal, learning will take place more effectively. 

It is very hard to find people giving the same definition of learn- 

ing. 

One can take either of two approaches in dealing with baffling 
sentences like these: the thought approach or the grammatical 


approach. Using the thought approach, one could refer the first 
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sentence to the what’s-that-again department. How many teachers 
did the writer want to talk about—one or more than one? Using 
the grammatical approach one could ask what is the antecedent of 
he and whether the two words must not agree in number. In the 
second sentence the problem can be dealt with in a like manner. 
One can either point out that someone must have the goal referred 
to or note that a participle has been left dangling in mid-air. The 
third sentence is something else. The reader is caught short; he 
doesn’t know what the writer meant, but he is confident that there 
is a meaning hidden somewhere in the words. Perhaps the best one 
can do is to say, “You did mean something here, didn’t you? What 
was it?” 

One final word: the amount of grammar that should be taught 
will depend, to a considerable degree, upon how much functional 
grammar a given group can effectively absorb. English grammar, 
like first-year algebra, is a notoriously difficult subject. Its con- 
cepts are abstract and difficult to comprehend. Sometimes pupils 
can parrot a definition and have no conception of its meaning. 
What a shadowy, nebulous thing the definition of a preposition is, 
for example: a word that shows the relation between a noun or 
pronoun and some other word in a sentence. With average and 
below-average pupils, it is advisable to state principles in simple, 
nontechnical language wherever possible. It takes a superior in- 
telligence to employ readily and accurately a principle such as “A 
pronoun used as the subject of a verb must be in the nominative 
case.” Almost anyone can employ a simple rule of thumb, however, 
in deciding whether to use J or me in the sentence, John and I (me) 
went to the movie. What this means is, John went to the movie 
and I went to the movie. How would you put those two thoughts 
together, then, in a single sentence? 


Yes, grammar is hard, but it is a lively subject. If you don’t 
believe this, ask the next English teacher whom you meet this 
question: “What part of speech is the word practically in the 
sentence Practically everybody was there?” If that doesn’t stump 
your expert, try this one, “What part of speech is the word the in 
the sentence, The sooner you do this, the better it well be for you?” 
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The Teaching of Writing 


RICHARD L. BEARD 
Associate Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
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F ANYONE pauses to read these lines he will have been a teach- 
| is a teacher, or expects to be a teacher. Regardless of which 
of these categories into which he fits, he is certain to have suffered 
frustration from the ministrations and admonitions of English 
teachers. He will have been humiliated from the first grade on 
through graduate school by the return of papers scarred by severe 
and often angry red marks indicating weaknesses, deviations, col- 
loquialisms, and downright errors in his diction, syntax, grammati- 
cal construction, punctuation, and eccentricity in spelling. Some of 
these corrections were for the good of his soul, but many of them 
served only to keep the current instructor happy. He will have 
fought a running and losing battle in the effort to express himself 
on paper in a natural and forthright manner. He will have be- 
come, if his English teachers have been successful in their invidious 
methods, a kind of animated machine that transcribes in stereotyped 
longhand a listless prose from which he gets no joy. His indi- 
viduality will have been destroyed and his personality buried in 
banalities. If ossifying goes on long enough, he eventually may 
write like a professor of education. While the quack graphologists 
may hazard something from his handwriting, not even a gifted 
astrologist can predict a unique characteristic from his words. 

What makes this useful and essential skill of writing so difficult 
to teach? In our civilization even babies realize the value of writ- 
ing. As soon as they can toddle they pester mother and father to 
write words for them which they dictate. They garner these scrib- 
blings and preserve them among their prized possessions. Just 
recently I discovered such a squib, in my handwriting and reading 
“I love mama,” in my six-year-old son’s desk. I do not have to be 
a seer to guess that in another six years he will be telling me how 
much he hates to write themes. A friend of mine has a thirteen- 
year-old son who writes plays. The boy has a whole box full of 
them. They show genuine promise and all of them have been com- 
posed on his own initiative. Need I mention the sad truth that 
he is doing poorly in English at school? 

The other day Sir Winston Churchill, upon receiving the Nobel 
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prize in literature, commented that he liked short words and 
thought further that the old words were best. This must have 
lacerated the feelings of all good English teachers who are busy 
preaching that an extensive vocabulary is next to godliness and that 
a simple construction has merit only in a soap-opera scenario. In 
the late thirties Richard Lockridge, who with his wife writes the 
Mr. and Mrs. North series, published a memorial in the New 
Yorker magazine to his Kansas City English teacher, a Miss Fox. 
This estimable spinster burned incense at the altar of grammar. 
She had sublimated all other drives in a passion for its strictures. 
Like an Inquisitor, or a commissar, she turned, the screw on anyone 
who deviated from the line as pronounced in the grammar book. 
Students stumbled from her extra-class sessions numb with fatigue, 
their heads spinning from encounters with rules and exceptions to 
rules. Lockridge acclaimed her the best teacher he ever had, but 
hastened to add that she would not like what he had written, she 
never had. It is my opinion that the Lockridge team of husband 
and wife succeeded in pleasing a large audience because the wife 
had not gone to school to the redoubtable Miss Fox, and that 
Lockridge wrote well because he ignored whatever he may have 
learned from her. As for the other students, they may have stood 
in awe of Fox’s grammar, but once out of school they probably 
avoided a writing pad as they would the plague. 

I am not being a heretic for the sake of sensationalism. I am 
convinced by study and experience that something drastic needs 
to be done in our elementary and high schools about the matter 
of teaching our boys and girls to write. It surely cannot be shown 
that children lack motivation to write when they first enter school; 
neither can it be demonstrated that all children are lazy, or slothful, 
or careless. From what I have observed, the children get along fine 
in school until a teacher, usually in the intermediate grades, is 
seized by a compulsion to teach grammar. She ordinarily knows 
very little about our native tongue, the English language. She uses 
it, true, but she has not made a careful study of it. Instead, she 
has received grammatical training, usually in a superficial and 
troublesome fashion. She is not aware that a handful of classical 
scholars, sixteenth and seventeenth century vintage, attempted to 
force a Teutonic root language into a Latin mold. She is unaware 
that there is no egg or chicken conundrum in this context; the 
language was in existence long before the rules for it were deline- 
ated. She lacks knowledge of the dynamic quality of language. 
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“It’s in the book” is about the extent of her professional learning. 
Common sense flies out the window and precept teaching flounders 
in. 


Whatever this process of teaching grammar as a means toward 
effective written expression may accomplish, it certainly does not 
make for good composition. The hapless majority of children, 
formerly so fluent in expression, now become tongue-tied morons 
on paper. It you question this statement, just ask any seventh grade 
teacher what she thinks about the writing ability of the former 
sixth graders who are now in her classes. Ask the eighth grade 
teacher, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth. Ask the 
teacher of freshman composition in the colleges and universities. 
One of the first things the business man will tell you about high 
school graduates is that they can’t write a letter and can’t spell. 

There seems little reason to question the fact that the average 
student does not do as well as he is expected to do in written com- 
munication. The foregoing polemic serves to focus attention on 
one aspect of the failure, that is, a methodology that inhibits 
initiative and minimizes personality differences. Although the 
majority of students yield little return for all the time devoted to 
them, even the more submissive who can name the parts of speech 
and who recall the definition of a gerund find such knowledge of 
little value in learning to express themselves intelligently. The 
slight success that they enjoy derives from a superior mind as much 
as it does from any instruction which they have assimilated. 

I should like to propose a clarification of purposes in writing 
and then to consider some methods by which these objectives can 
be attained. First, the objectives might include the following: 


1. The increasing ability to express a thought in clear and un- 
equivocal language. The word “thought” in this objective varies 
in latitude as the maturity and native endowment of each child 
varies. 

2. Correctly spelled words and reasonable punctuation. 

3. Legible handwriting or proof-read typing. 

4. Neat papers which carry out instructions as to headings and 
margins. 

5. The length of any theme should be determined by its nature 
and not by an artificial word count designation. 

6. All written work must be an integral part of the student’s 
school experience. 

7. Let each child’s writing be an expression of himself. 
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These seven objectives require the attention of the entire faculty 
and not just the English teachers, though the burden of instruction 
falls on the latter group. Obviously, in a short paper such as this, 
all the possible approaches cannot be explored, but some of the 
more important ones will be considered. 

1. Since it is generally agreed that boys do not learn to play 
football by reading of the life of Knute Rockne, it is equally true 
that students cannot learn to write without writing. In every class, 
from beginning general science to physics, from ancient history to 
problems of a democracy, the writing of short, concise statements of 
fact or opinion should be encouraged. These can be used to en- 
liven discussion. While the teacher will be in no position to grade 
the papers every time, he may do so occasionally. At any rate, in 
the presence of the class the student can advance his idea and have 
it examined for clarity and precision. If this procedure is practiced 
assiduously by everyone on the faculty, students soon become ac- 
customed to expressing themselves on paper. 

2. In keeping with the special requirements of his subject, each 
teacher should discuss with his class the style or form of reports 
which he expects. He must insist on neatness, legibility, and ac- 
curacy. It is agreed that most important of all is the content of 
the student’s paper, but the presentation of this material is im- 
paired if misspelled words and poor punctuation lead to ambiguity. 

3. It is known by most teachers now, but generally disregarded, 
that facts learned in school are soon forgotten. However, the atti- 
tudes gained and the habits developed by students, provided that 
they are sound, are invaluable to them throughout life. In this 
connection teachers must forego the simple pleasures of the short- 
answer quiz and develop in its place some thought-provoking essay 
examinations which will give students an opportunity to organize 
and discuss material in logical sequence. It is notorious today that 
many of our high school graduates do not know how to take any 
test which requires them to make more than their mark. 

4. There must be more cooperation among teachers of different 
subjects when essays and research papers are assigned. There is no 
valid reason why a boy in a metal shop class cannot draw his plans 
and write a description of the procedure to be followed for his next 
project which is also acceptable to his English teacher. 

5. Finally, the English teacher, who will have many duties, chief 
of which will be the study of literature, must be prepared with a 
whole kit of ideas for helping students write. This kit will include 
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individual help for the poor penman (why not let him use a pen- 
cil?), plans for keeping a record of hard-to-spell words, short-cuts to 
efficient use of punctuation, and a proposal for accumulating the 
papers of each student in a file where they may be readily referred 
to. The English teacher must not be deluded into thinking that 
he must teach units of grammar in order to help boys and girls 
learn to write and speak. Keep the activities simple and direct. 
Help the student find the word or phrase he needs; complicating 
the verbal situation with grammatical terminology only confuses the 
issue. The armed services proved during World War II that the 
direct method of language instruction was far superior to the usual 
classroom approach. 

In summary, I want to make it clear that I have no quarrel with 
grammar as such, provided that its place in the curriculum comes 
in the twelfth year and that it is reserved for those students who 
may conceivably benefit from it. Instead of mixing the teaching of 
grammar with the teaching of writing I am asking that all teachers 
simply teach writing and do it directly, tying it in with their sub- 
ject and with the natural interests of boys and girls. There are 
few worldly accomplishments that equal the thrill of putting down 
on paper our own ideas, dreams, and aspirations: If this were not 
so, why would so many people persist in doing it, even if they have 
no readers? 


* * * 


Epictetus, on style: “Style? What is style? First I ask myself 
if what I am about to say is true. Then I say it as clearly as I 
can in the light of truth. I go not with those who dance around 
the image of truth less out of honor to her than to display their own 
skill and address.” 














Better Reading: Everyone’s Job 


DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 
Director of Reading Clinic, Los Angeles State College 
KA 


O YOU believe that teaching reading is the exclusive responsi- 
Dpiitity of the elementary school? Do you believe that only 
English teachers should concern themselves with reading problems? 
If you do, you’re behind the times. 

[In the modern high school, reading is a process cutting across 
the entire curriculum. It is an indispensable tool in almost all 
subjects. Studies show that a substantial relationship exists between 
reading ability and scholastic success. The facile reader is the good 
student; the retarded reader, a poor one. Studies also show that a 
student who reads rapidly and well in one subject may do rather 
miserably in another. This is understandable. Each subject, be- 
cause of its unique nature and content, presents its own problems. 
Specialized vocabularies are of cardinal importance. Consider 
words in chemistry such as element, ion, valence, and molecule; 
or in geography as alluvial, cyclonic, doldrum, and strait. The 
geometry teacher must familiarize his students with signs and sym- 
bols that are of little concern to an English teacher. In biology, 
the instructor deals with a nomenclature foreign to almost all other 
school subjects. Then, too, reading skills and abilities necessary for 
adequate comprehension also differ with each subject. The mathe- 
matics teacher must stress slow and intensive reading with emphasis 
on details and evaluating them, and following directions. The 
social science teacher, on the other hand, would place considerably 
more emphasis on reading for central ideas, flexibility of reading 
speed, cause and effect relationships, and distinguishing between 
facts and opinions. 

Since subjects require specialized vocabularies and different 
reading purposes, students must be given special guidance in each. 
The logical person to give this guidance is the teacher of the particu- 
lar subject involved. No one knows the subject and its reading de- 
mands better than he. 


“But high school teachers shouldn’t have to teach reading,” you 
may exclaim, “That's the job of the elementary school.” Don’t for- 
get that reading is a complex process involving a great many skills— 
some of which aren’t developed and can’t be developed by the ele- 
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mentary school. For example, the ability to read critically and to 
sense an author’s mood and purpose are skills still being developed 
by the postgraduate student. Further, one should remember that 
reading skills must be practiced if they are not to be forgotten. 

Perhaps a few statistics will illustrate the need for continuous 
training in reading Harris! describes a study that was carried on 
in New York City. Over 19,000 reading tests were given to students 
entering junior and senior high schools. The median grade score 
for students who were within one month of completing the eighth 
grade, ran 9.14. The range was extreme, however. It extended 
from below the third grade up to the college level. About a third 
of the students had scores above the ninth grade level. One fifth 
of the students fell below the seventh grade level! Variability such 
as this is not uncommon. You will find it in your classroom. 

Whatever class time you spend giving students help and in- 
struction in reading will pay dividends. Not only will your stu- 
dents learn more effectively, but they will be better prepared to meet 
the varied reading demands of the world beyond the classroom. 
Regardless of our students’ future occupation, reading is an indis- 
pensable skill. As long as students remain with us, training in read- 
ing should never cease. 


1 Albert Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability, p. 10. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1949. 


Drop outs and Reading 
x 


In a study of drop outs at Croton-on-Hudson, George McGee 
discovered that 51% of the drop outs occur by grade nine, and 
73% by grade ten; 42% left between June and September. 

Checking graduating (G) and nongraduating (NG) students’ 
reading abilities, Dr. McGee found that at the end of the sixth 
grade, 5% of G students were more than two years below grade 
level and 34% were more than one year below grade; of the NG 
students, 29% were more than two years below grade level, and 
56% were more than one year below grade. (From an unpublished 
Columbia Teachers College dissertation.) 























When Are Foreign Languages Necessary? 


ANNETTE H. ENGARTH 
West Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
KX 


HE VERTIGINOUS rapidity with which the United States 
fp had to assume a position of leadership in world affairs 
has made only too clear the fact that leadership entails also having 
a following and that if we would have willing followers and com- 
panions in our quest for a settled, peaceful world, we must be able 
to communicate our ideas to others. Communicating our ideas, 
however, does not mean merely telling our way of doing. It en- 
tails sympathetic presentation, lending a sympathetic ear to voiced 
objections; it entails the ability to enter into the lives and cultures 
of other peoples. If we wish to be understood, it is imperative that 
we understand others better. We must emancipate ourselves from 
our all too smug provincialism. 

It is obvious that there is—and has been for some time—a re- 
grettable lacuna in our general educational pattern. Why is it 
that in spite of all our mass traveling, our elaborate study groups, 
our student panels on world affairs, our infinite lectures, we still 
have an apathetic mind, a mere listener’s attitude towards world 
affairs? Why is it that all these forces have not awakened a more 
keen curiosity and a desire to participate intelligently in world 
affairs? 

I venture to state that it is because those subjects which properly 
awaken in the mind a natural sympathetic curiosity for other lands 
and peoples have gradually been so much pushed aside or so modi- 
fied that they no longer fire the imagination or arouse sympathetic 
curiosity. I refer to the study of geography, history and foreign 
language. 

What geography is still taught emphasizes the commercial possi- 
bilities to be met at home or abroad. History seems oriented to- 
wards repetitious discussions of social problems with the result that 
the vision of the grand sweep of Hellenic civilization westward to 
our shores is lost as is the image of the hero. (How much more 
effective is the inspiration of a heroic life than is the analysis of the 
problems that beset that life?) I note in the students a growing 
self-centered, chauvinistic attitude, not at all in keeping with the 
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world-minded attitude we proclaim. There remains the study of 
foreign languages which we shall review in more detail. 

Paradoxically when the United States was still politically in an 
isolated position, every well educated person was versed in some 
foreign language, whereas now that we can easily communicate 
with the most remote parts of the earth, the study of foreign lan- 
guages is allowed to decrease in most parts of the country. Yet— 

Through the study of foreign languages, Americans can be 
emancipated from provincialism. . . . They can acquire uni- 
que insights into the foreign cultures and modes of thought 
of other peoples. Bridges of international understanding 
can be built through acquaintance with and appreciation of 
the art, music and literature of all the world’s people.* 

Who will build these bridges? Who will have planned them? 
What Americans will continue to pass back and forth over them? 
The planners and builders will be recruited from the intellectual 
elite—that most sadly neglected group of young Americans. How 
prone we are to spend our time, money, and efforts devising courses 
to meet the needs of the slow learners, yet how many schools pro- 
vide the proper challenging subjects and teachers for those brillant 
minds who are to be our enlightened scientific, industrial and 
diplomatic leaders at home and abroad? 

Who else will pass over these bridges? Quite a sizable propor- 
ion of Americans, for our army personnel is scattered everywhere; 
probably more than a half million others live and work abroad 
and I am told that another estimated half-million tourists will go 
abroad this year. These people are of every walk of life: the boy 
who is to be a mechanic may be sent abroad to work in a company 
branch long before the future diplomat receives a post. Both will 
represent us. It is thus futile to say that the “industrial” student 
does not need to study foreign languages. 

It would seem, therefore, that che first answer to the title question 
“When are foreign languages necessary?” would be simply “NOW, 
as never before.” 

We are, fortunately, I think, beginning to realize that education 
and training are two different things (though there must of neces- 
sity be some overlapping). We have been so over-zealous in trying 
to prophesy how each child will ultimately earn his living that we 
have over-trained and under-educated our youth. The school alone 
cannot educate; the home, the church and the community must 


1 Educational Policies Commission, N. E. A., American Education and International 
Tensions, 1949. 
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bear their share. What the school can do, however, is to teach 
subjects which will develop an open and receptive mind so that 
those experiences met in the home, the church and the community 
will be more meaningful and in just proportion to their importance. 
Our educated individual should have, in addition to vocational or 
professional preparation, a sense of physical fitness; he will respect 
the institution of the family; he should have a clear appreciation 
of scientific knowledge, of the esthetic, of an ethical society, of 
other nations and their cultures; he will be able to express himself 
clearly in his native tongue and to use his leisure time to good ad- 
vantage. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Let us glance rapidly at some of the contributions foreign lan- 
guage study will make in the program of general education outlined 
above.2, We are now waging a great war on intolerance, which is 
really the result of fear—fear of the unknown. We are all too ready 
to turn our backs on those who do not share our immediate social, 
economic, religious, or racial background. Many a false notion 
about the queer ways of other nations can be dissipated in the 
foreign language class where one is on “speaking terms” with things 
foreign. Analyzing the ways of others inevitably fixes attention on 
our own mores which we may find need reevaluation. Study of the 
foods, health habits and living conditions of other lands as met in 
literature will indicate how other peoples have adapted their lives 
to geographic, climatic, and economic conditions. Scientific re- 
search is a universal endeavor today and the study of French and 
German, primarily, can open a vast field of information to the one 
who is not content to depend on the all-too-infrequent translations. 
Foreign language study has been—and is actually—one of the most 
widespread hobbies, as the vast number of language societies and 
conversation groups in every town will attest. Just as an examina- 
tion of foreign mores calls attention to our own, so does linguistic 
analysis give us a more precise knowledge of English, its vigor and 
its astounding assimilative power, with a consequent enrichment of 
vocabulary. 

As our influence and activity in diverse parts of the world in- 
crease, so do the vocational opportunities at home and abroad in- 
crease for those having a working knowledge of a foreign language.® 
The aural-oral aspect is the aspect emphasized today, for we realize 

2 For a more detailed analysis see Bulletin 350, Course of Study in Modern Foreign 
Languages for Secondary Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


® Consult: Theodore Huebener, “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students,” The Modern Language Journal, Supplementary Series No. I. 
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that this is fast becoming an oral age and that language as a means 
of communication must be audible. 

In concluding, I would say that the study of at least one foreign 
language at the secondary school level is not only very desirable but 
absolutely necessary if we wish to develop world-minded, well 
balanced citizens. 


The Casual Style 


KA 


With tongue in cheek, William H. Whyte, Jr., sets down in the 
October issue of Harper’s 12 basic devices for achieving the “casual 
style,” which he says is a “revolution in American prose.” 
his rules follow: 


Some of 


Heightened Understatement. Where the old style writer would 
say, “I don’t like it,” “It is not good,” or something equally banal, 
the casual writer says it is “something less than good.” He avoids 
direct statement and strong words—except, as we will note, where 
he is setting them up to have something to knock down. In any 
event, he qualifies. 

The Subject-A pologizer, or Pardon-Me-for-Living. The Casual 
Stylist must always allow for the possibility that his subject is just 
as boring to the reader as it is to him. He may forestall this by 
seeming to have stumbled on it by accident, or by using phrases like: 
“If this is as much news to you as it is to me,” or “This, in case 
you've been living in a cave lately, is... .” 

The Omitted Word. This all began modestly enough the day a 
New Yorker writer dropped the articles “the” and “a” from the 
initial sentence of an anecdote (e.g., “Man we know told us”; 
“Fellow name of Brown’). Now even such resolutely low-brow 
writers as Robert Ruark affect it, and they are applying it to any 
part of speech anywhere in the sentence. You can drop a pronoun 
(“Says they’re shaped like pyramids”); verb (“You been away from 
soap opera the last couple of weeks?”); or preposition (‘Far as 
glamour goes. . .”’). 

















Let’s be Honest! 


CHASE DANE 


Associate Professor of Library Science, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


xX 


\ X J E MIGHT as well face the fact that the school librarian, 

by himself, can actually do very little to increase the use of 
his library. He can, of course, provide friendly reading guidance; 
he can compile book lists; he can put up posters to advertise books; 
and he can recommend books which will meet individual needs. 
All these things he can do. But by themselves, in a high school 
library, these various devices will not bring many customers into 
a library which is not already used to some extent. These methods, 
that is, will increase the use of a school library but they will not, 
without an additional factor, originate the use of a library which 
is not now used. And that additional factor is the high school 
English teacher. 

This is indeed understandable in a compulsory educational 
system. We must remember that, in order to insure the proper 
functioning of a democracy, everyone under a certain age is com- 
pelled to attend school. This means that there are many boys and 
girls in school who have absolutely no desire to be there. Some 
would rather be at work on a job, some would rather loaf, and some 
honestly don’t know what they would prefer to do—they only know 
that they don’t want to be in school. It is not surprising therefore 
that many students who do not want to be in school also do not 
want to read or to use the library. On the contrary, it would be 
surprising if, in view of their dislike of school, these students want- 
ed to use the library. They must, therefore, for their own good, 
often be forced to use the library just as they are forced to attend 
school. 

Let us, then, not delude ourselves any longer that the library in 
a school can be a vital part of the educative process by conven- 
tional methods alone. These methods, some of which have been 
listed above, can enhance the role which the library plays in the 
school but they cannot create the part. 

That is something which the English teacher can do better than 
anyone else. Left to themselves, with no other motivation than that 
which the librarian can exert, students will simply not use the 
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library a great deal. But motivated by teachers, especially English 
teachers, through work in the classroom, these same students will 
use the library intensively. The secret therefore of initiating the 
use of the library lies in the teachers. They are far more effective than 
any device to encourage reading which was ever dreamed up by an 
ingenious but frustrated librarian. By means of an assignment, and 
by careful follow up to see that it is done and that it is done proper- 
ly, an English teacher can send scores of patrons to the library. 
And once they are in the library, then the librarian can go to work 
with all the tools of his trade—a pleasing personality, the right book 
for the right reader at the right time, a picture file, and a well 
selected book stock. And how he uses these tools will determine to 
a great extent whether or not his patrons, once he has them in his 
library, keep coming back. But until he has them he can do little 
for them. 

The truth of this fact—that teachers must put pressure on stu- 
dents to get them into the library—has often been recognized but 
seldom admitted. It is one of those unpleasant truths which we are 
all sometimes reluctant to face. But now that we have honestly 
admitted that such is the case let us see what can be done about it. 
For a wise librarian will take advantage of this situation just as he 
takes advantge of every other situation which will lead to the greater 
use of the library. The first thing which must be done of course, 
if a library which is not used is to be used, is to convince the teachers 
that they cannot do without the library; or, to put it positively, 
that they can only do a good job with it. 

This at first may appear to be no problem at all with the English 
teacher. But this is not necessarily true. The English teacher, and 
his students, it must be admitted, have greater cause than almost 
anyone else to use the library. Unfortunately, however, a sufficient 
cause does not always lead to a sufficient effect. It is probably much 
easier to teach with a textbook than it is to teach without one. And 
many teachers still rely upon an anthology to do much of their work 
for them. Such teachers must therefore be convinced that enrich- 
ment materials—available only in the library—make a course more 
interesting for both students and teachers. And it must be demon- 
strated to them, by the librarian, that the more interesting a course 
is the more effective will it be. 


The English teacher must also be constantly reminded of the 
many ways in which the library can help him. Undoubtedly some 
of the non-use of the library by teachers, and hence their students, 
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: is simply due to the fact that many teachers are unaware of how 
| much the library can help them. Or, they may know about a certain 
service which the library performs but fail to see how that service 


’ can benefit them. Thus the English teacher may know that the 
library has a good collection of maps but never think of using it 
| when discussing with his students local or regional literature. In 


this case the alert librarian will know when the English teacher is 
going to cover such a unit and will in advance suggest to the teacher 





how the library can help him with it. The librarian may even 
: suggest that, if such is the case, there is sufficient material on hand in 

the map file—or the picture file—to enable a few students to pre- 

) pare special reports. It almost goes without saying that such a sug- 
5 gestion should be made with the greatest tact and diplomacy, for 
: no teacher likes to be told how to conduct his class. But a few well- 








timed and unobtrusive suggestions will usually be gratefully wel- 
comed. And once the librarian has demonstrated that he can be 
t relied upon for timely and helpful suggestions the teacher will be- 
- gin, of his own accord, to seek the librarian for such advice. 
y But the librarian who sincerely desires to increase the use of his 
library will not be content when he has introduced the English 
e teacher to all the supplementary materials available in the library. 
r When that is done he will then strive to help the English teacher 
‘y make better use of the anthology. For the library will very likely 
s be little used in a school which depends solely upon the textbook 
s method of instruction. But even when this is so the librarian can 
be of help. He can, for example, study carefully the textbook used 
h in a tenth grade English class, and compile a bibliography of ma- 
d terial which he has available on the units covered in the book. He 
it can then learn from the teacher the approximate time during the 
it year that these units will be studied in the classroom. Then just 
h before, or possibly when, a unit or section of the textbook is as- 
d signed, the librarian will make known to the teacher all the material 
k which the library has on that unit. Here, of course, the librarian 
1- is doing some of the teacher’s work for him but that is, after all, 
e part of the librarian’s job. With a first-rate teacher such an ap- 
1- proach would not be necessary, of course, but then with a first-rate 
e teacher the use of the library is also no problem. We are con- 
sidering here the library which is not used but which should be, and 
le the best method of obtaining that end—teacher pressure on students 
1€ through assignments which require library usage. 
Foresight and planning can also be used to obtain teacher pres- 
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sure on students. The teacher who does not use the library for class 
work and who does not send his students to the library for addi- 
tional material and information probably also does not request 
that the librarian purchase material for his class during the year. 
Such a teacher is perhaps not even aware of many of the new books 
and pamphlets which are published each year in his field. But the 
librarian does know about this material and can gather it together 
for the use of the class. When enough material is thus assembled 
the librarian can then notify the teacher who will, it is hoped, make 
use of it. 

It may be objected that the English teacher already makes more 
use of the library than anyone else, and this is usually true. The 
trouble, however, is that too often the English teacher does not 
make the best use of the library. Too often he simply sends his 
students to the library to check out a novel for a book report, and 
fails to take advantage of all the other services which the library 
offers. And only if he compels his students to use these other servi- 
ces will they learn to make the most of the library’s resources. 

In conclusion it must be pointed out that there should be no 
stigma attached to this method of getting students into the library. 
For after all, we compel students to attend school and do not think 
that the schools are therefore evil. Why then should we look 
askance at some sort of compulsory library attendance? If this com- 
pulsion can be exerted by teachers and if it can result in the in- 
creased use of the library—which is certainly part of the educative 
process—what is there then to condemn? 

Let’s be honest—teachers, more than anyone else, including the 
librarian, can send students to the library. And English teachers 
especially are in a position to help the librarian develop in students 
the library habit. By thus working closely together the English 
teacher and the librarian can accomplish what the librarian could 
never accomplish alone. 
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validity of items, and urges caution in interpretation of results. 


Haugh, Oscar M. “Representative Research in the Communica- 
tion Skills,” Education 72: 470-80 (March 1952). 

Discusses recent research (1926-1951) in skills of listening, grammar, com- 
position, and speech, and their interrelationships. 

Hayakawa S. I. “Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education 29: 9-22 (January-February 
1952). 

Emphasizes the importance of communicating thought and urges natural 
expression. 

Heilman, Arthur. “Critical Listening and the Educational Process,” 
Education 72: 481-87 (March 1952). 


Reports a study of poor listening achievement among college freshmen. 


Hunt, J. T. “What High-School Teachers Should Know about 
Individual Differences in Reading,” School Review 50: 417-423 
(October 1952). 

Discusses variability in reading ability, causes of differences, and implica- 
tions for teachers. 


Jewett, Arno. “The Underprivileged in Language Arts,” English 
Journal 42: 131-7 (March 1953). 
Makes a plea for recognition of rapid learners and suggests guiding princi- 


ples for their education. 


Lewis, Norman. “How Correct Must English Be?” Harpers Maga- 
zine 198: 68-74 (March 1949). 


Ranks nine groups on basis of responses to controversial grammatical ex- 
pressions in order from most liberal to most conservative: college English 
teachers, authors, lexicographers, editors, radio columnists, high school English 
teachers, Harper’s readers, feature writers, and editors of women’s magazines. 
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Lewis, Philip. “Television Settles Down,” Clearing House 26: 168- 
72 (November 1951). 

Compares television habits of younger and older children, showing favorable 
changes toward reduced interference and better selection of programs with age 
of subjects and years of ownership of set. 

McCullough, Constance. “Word Analysis in the High School Pro- 
gram,” English Journal 41: 15-23 (January 1952). 

Discusses and illustrates techniques for obtaining meanings of unknown 
words. 

Norvell, George W. The Reading Interests of Young People. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. 262 pp. 

Lists and ranks the reading preferences of New York State high school 
students. 

Perrin, Porter. “A Professional Attitude for Teachers of Communi- 
cation,” Education 72: 488-494 (March 1952). 

Considers outcomes expected from English classes and suggests a philosophy 
for teachers. “While good pedagogy is the basis of our professional attitude, 
our situation is complicated because we are not so much presenting subject 
matter as guiding an activity.” 

“Program of Speech Education,” Report of North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 37: 347-58 (October 1951). 

Suggests important elements of speech for all pupils through varied activi- 
ties and programs. 

“Public Address in the Secondary School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 36: 7-192 (May 1952). 
The entire issue, number 187, is devoted to problems of speech in the 

secondary school; prepared under the editorial supervision of the Speech As- 

sociation of America. 

“Reading,” High School Journal 36: 1-32 (October 1952). 


The entire issue is devoted to reading instruction in the secondary school. 


“Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner in the Secondary School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Princt- 
pals 35: 8-55 (February 1951). 

Suggests practical procedures and aids for teaching reading skills to the 

mentally retarded (I.Q. 50-75) and to the slow learner (I.Q. 76-90). 


Seabury, H. F. “Material for the Teaching of the Teaching of 
Speech,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 38: 469-72 (December 
1952). 


Compiles a helpful bibliography for the speech teacher. 
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“Speech and Hearing Disorders in the Secondary Schools,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 34: 
4-139 (November 1950). 

Designed to give a better understanding of the nature and possibilities of 


a corrective program in speech and hearing; presents practical recommenda- 
tions. 


Strang, Ruth; Gilbert, Christine B.; and Scoggin, Margaret. Gate- 
ways to Readable Books. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1952 (revised). 

Presents lists of books of high interest level and lower difficulty level for 
retarded or reluctant readers. 


Thomas, Cleveland A. “Recent Articles on Audio-Visual Aids in 
Secondary School English,” English Journal 41: 313-17 (June 
1952). 


Suggests both teacher-made and commercial aids. 


Traxler, Arthur E. “Remedial Reading Today,” School Review 
61: 17-24 (January 1953). 
Presents an overview of the status of remedial reading; organized around 
topics of conceptual considerations, organizational and instructional procedures, 
controversial questions, and current needs. 


Waldrep, Reef. “Core Teaching Has Plenty of Room for Gram- 
mar,” English Journal 42: 24-28 (January 1953). 


Shows why students in core programs may—and, in this instance, did—gain 
more in English fundamentals than in traditional classes. 


Walker, A. J. “What Language Shall We Teach?” English Journal 
42: 431-436, 448 (November 1953). 


Discusses the question of the standard of language at which the teacher 
should aim, emphasizing the changing and regional aspects of our language. 


Watts, Phillis W. “Language Needs of Vocaional Students,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education 25: 207-13 (April 1950). 
Reports the responses of 82 vocational and English teachers to a question- 


naire survey of the language needs of vocational students in 16 California high 
schools. 
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Films Dealing With the 
Communication Arts 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Head, Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina 
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ODAY, more than ever before, we need to examine the in- 

G peer ie tasks which confront the classroom teacher in his 
effort to communicate with his students and their efforts, in turn, to 
communicate with each other. The communication arts are re- 
ceiving increasing emphasis in every walk of life. However, there 
is one grave danger, that of one-way communication in which the 
audience only looks and listens without an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a discussion of the material presented. Dual communication 
should be stressed at every opportunity. 

BRIDGES FOR IDEAS, 28 minutes, Sound, Black and White, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Audio-Visual Services, Department 
of Cinema, 3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Centered around the Communications media, this film shows 
the significance of these media to the teacher, the student, and 
to the citizen. It stresses the importance of an understanding 
of the techniques of language, motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision, and other means of communicating information. 

* INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS: THE NEw WaAy TO GREATER EDUCATION, 15 
minutes, Sound, Black and White, Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

With the use of sequences from selected films, this film 
demonstrates how audio-visual teaching saves time in presenting 
complex ideas to students, how the most distant things are as 
near as the classroom screen. 

*SPEECH SERIES: Each film, 11 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 
York. 

With E. C. Buehler of the University of Kansas as adviser, 
each film attacks a different fundamental problem in learning 
to speak more effectively: Conducting a Meeting, Conversation, 
Function of Gestures, Planning Your Talk, Platform Posture and 
Appearance, Stage Fright and What To Do About It. 


* Films available from the Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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MAGNETIC RECORDER, 19 minutes, Sound, Black and White, Iowa 
State University, Bureau of Visual Education, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Designed to show the numerous ways in which the magnetic 
recorder can be used in schools, churches, and industry. An 
animated sequence illustrates the methods of recording and 
erasing sound from magnetic tape. It also gives suggestions for 
recording from a radio and methods of editing and splicing. 


*New Toots For LEARNING, 19 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

The Audio-Visual Center of the University of Chicago pro- 
duced this film which teaches how the film, along with a wide 
range of other audio-visual materials, can bring richness and 
vitality to teaching. Actual scenes of pupils and teachers at 
work with films in the classroom are shown. An earlier Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film, USING THE CLASSROOM FILM (21 
minutes) is still an excellent introduction to the use of films in 
the classroom. 

*LEARNING FROM CLAss Discussion, 10 minutes, Sound, Black and 
White, Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Centered around the worth-while discussion, this film ex- 
plains how well organized conversation helps clarify ideas and 
provides for an interchange of information. The ingredients of 
a good discussion are outlined for consideration by the audience. 

TELEVIsIoON: LAND OF NEw FRontTIERS, 22 minutes, Sound, Color, 
DeForest’s Training, Inc., Film Service Department, 2533 North 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Behind-the-scenes sequences showing actual televising of both 

studio and remote programs show trained technicians at work. 
*NeEwsPAPER Story, 16 minutes, Sound, Black and White, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

With an actual news story as the center of interest, the film 
demonstrates how a modern newspaper is printed. It shows the 
work of the reporter, the special editors, the typesetting and com- 
posing rooms, the presses which print, cut, and fold the papers. 
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